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during the Middle Ages. Energetic alike in the pursuits of
peace and the arts of war, they not only drove out the pirates
of Majorca and the nobler Moslems of Valencia, but they made
their prowess felt in Greece and Asia Minor, and won for their
sovereign the splendid, if somewhat unprofitable title of Duke
of Athens. Thus, while the nobles of Leon and Castile were
slaughtering their Moslem neighbours, and quarrelling with their
Christian friends, the burghers of Barcelona were sailing the
seas in quest of commerce and of adventure, and emulating the
civilisation of the East. More than this, consuls and commercial
factories were established, and resident consuls appointed, by
these early Catalans, to watch over their interests in every con-
siderable port in the Mediterranean,1 and even in the north of
Europe.

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of her
municipal institutions. The government,2 at least as early as
the middle of the thirteenth century, consisted of a Senate or
deliberative assembly of 100 members, and a council of regidores
not exceeding six in number; the larger body entrusted with
the legislative, the smaller with the executive functions of
government. A considerable proportion of the members of these
august bodies were selected from the merchants, tradesmen and
mechanics of the city. They were invested not merely with
municipal authority, but with many of the rights of sovereignty.
They entered into commercial treaties with foreign powers.
They superintended the defence of the city in time of war.
They provided for the security of trade, granted letters of
reprisal against any nation who might violate it; and they raised
and appropriated the public monies for the construction of
useful works, or the encouragement of such commercial ventures
as were too hazardous or too expensive for individual enterprise.
The councillors who presided over the municipality were invested
with certain honorary privileges not even accorded to the
nobility. They were addressed by the title of Magnificos.
They remained covered in the presence of royalty. They were
preceded by mace-bearers, or lictors, in their progress through
the country;B and their deputies claimed and received at the

1Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, i., 2, 3. Fine wool was imported into
Barcelona from England in large quantities, and manufactured into cloth, which
was afterwards sent back to London. Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, i.f 655.

2 The most important royal charters are those of 1249 and 1258.

3 These, it will be remembered, were plebeians, merchants and mechanics; for
trade never was considered a degradation hi Catalonia, as it came to be in Castile.
They were the professors of the different arts, as they were called, organised into